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the control of any partisan agency whatsoever, and both the par- 
tisan party and its system must be dropped from our scheme of admin- 
istrative action before we can hope to obtain and to transmit the 
"blessings" promised in the name of American democracy. Party 
managements "are wholly composed of men who in one way or another, 
directly or indirectly, either make a living, or gain political 'honor' and 
preferment by keeping and exercising this control." "They work 
secretly, collusively, and for their own private interests through self- 
appointed administrative boards and local partisan party leaders, cap- 
tains, workers, heelers, repeaters, and ballot-box stuffers." Under 
their regime " 'practical politics' and 'commercialized politics' nourish 
and bear the baneful fruits of bossism; deals; trades in votes, offices 
and opportunities for dispensing privileges to private interests; com- 
bines against the public interests, the gerrymander; log-rolling; jobbery;" 
and so forth. Even the direct primary fails to effect the needed reform 
since it comes under the party control. 

What we need, Mr. Jones concludes, is a body of sound political 
science expressed in a "body of electoral liberties, bestowing freedom 
of reason, conscience and volition on the elector" and a "body of 
official liberties under which the official would possess the requisite 
amount of freedom and independence in official action." And this, 
he thinks, may be brought about by the action of free electoral groups 
and political leagues. Maybe! Whether we can all accept Mr. Jones's 
indictment and his remedy, we can all be grateful for the stimulus he 
has given to political thought. 

H. M. Nimmo. 

Detroit, Mich. 

The Citizen and the Republic. A Text-booh in Government. By 
James Albert Woodburn, Professor of American History, 
Indiana University, and Thomas Francis Moran, Professor 
of History and Economics, Purdue University. (New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company. 1918. Pp. viii, 398; 
Appendix and Index, ix-xlvi.) 

Teachers of political science have long recognized that a vital problem 
exists in connection with instruction of government in secondary 
schools. Textbooks have been unsatisfactory and teachers have 
been inadequately trained. The result has been instruction of a very 
poor quality. To the solution of the textbook phase of this problem 
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Professors Woodburn and Moran have made their contribution in the 
volume under review. It is gratifying that men of such wide learning 
and successful experience as teachers should concern themselves with 
this question. 

The authors have a definite purpose in mind — to combine the good 
things in the "new civics" with the good things in the old methods 
of instruction. They recognize the value of "community civics," 
but feel that it may be made one-sided and inadequate. To limit a 
high school course in civics to the study of the political processes and 
activities of the local community, however important these may be, 
"is to commit a great wrong to young people who are under training 
for citizenship." Knowledge of the state and national governments 
is essential. "The Constitution of the United States is still in running 
order, and it is still a document worthy of the careful study of all citizens 
who are to live under it." 

In the opinion of the reviewer, the authors have succeeded admirably 
in accomplishing their purpose. The twenty chapters of the book in- 
clude not only a sufficiently full description of American government — 
local, municipal, state and national — but also a clear, stimulating 
discussion of the rights and duties of citizens; forms and functions of 
government; pobtical parties and their organization and work; con- 
stitutional development; the enlarging powers of government; present 
day political problems; and American ideals in government. In the 
treatment of practical, present day problems, such as immigration, 
popular primaries, the short ballot, initiative and referendum, the book 
is notably successful. Controversial questions are discussed impar- 
tially and helpfully. The purpose always is to instruct the pupil and 
help him to understand not only the obligations of citizenship, but 
specific problems which face American citizens in their struggle for a 
more perfect and a more efficient democracy. 

In its mechanical features and in the matter of arrangement, the 
book is excellent. Twelve maps and charts, and more than sixty il- 
lustrations add to its interest and value. There is an Appendix con- 
taining the Articles of Confederation, the Constitution of the United 
States, and a few useful statistical tables. The index is adequate. 

Criticism seems hardly to be called for, though opinions will differ, 
of course, as to what a high school textbook in civics should be. The 
reviewer's opinion is, in general, one of commendation, though he can- 
not help wondering if Professors Woodburn and Moran have not made 
their book rather difficult for the average secondary school pupil, even 
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if it is used in a course which follows or accompanies a course in Ameri- 
can history, as the authors intend. Many subjects are covered and 
a good deal of elementary knowledge is necessary for their understand- 
ing. The book certainly calls for a well-trained teacher. In the hands 
of the right kind of instructor it should prove an inspiring text. But 
how many instructors of civics of this kind are there in the high schools? 

John W. Gannaway. 
Grinnell College. 

The Eve of Election. By John B. Howe. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Pp. 283.) 

The title of this book is taken from the title of one of the author's 
favorite poems of Whittier. The book, like the poem, deals with the re- 
sponsibility of the elective franchise, both book and poem beingprompted 
by the conviction that " the kingliest act of Freedom is the freeman's 
vote. " The author believes that there is a seed time and harvest in 
voting and that the time for the sower and his seed is before the eve of 
election. The volume is written with new voters in mind — the 
young men coming on, and now the women of varied ages, in ever in- 
creasing numbers. The book is written in an interesting and readable 
style, and it presents the elements of knowledge which intelligent 
voters need, about the Constitution, the federal government, the elec- 
toral college, methods of voting, and state and city government. There 
is a brief summary of our party history, of women's "battle for the 
franchise," and a discussion of recent experiments and growth in de- 
mocracy, dealing with such topics as party primaries, the boss, the 
referendum, and the recall. The chapters are only brief running ac- 
counts but they are remarkably well done and they supply a surpris- 
ing amount of valuable information to the lay reader, considering the 
very limited space which the author has allowed himself. 

Mr. Howe writes with a spirit of fairness, his perspective is good, 
and he presents the essentials of his subject with knowledge and accuracy. 
Only on minor points would a critic take exception to the accuracy 
of his history. It was not in October but in September that Roosevelt 
became President. Greeley did not die before the election of 1872, 
as the author indicates immediately following the misstatement. For 
the pioneers of woman's suffrage the author might have gone back 
nearly two decades beyond Mrs. Stanton and Miss Susan B. Anthony, 
to Robert Owen and Fanny Wright. Early state constitutions were 



